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Week Ending Friday, November 22, 


The President’s Radio Address 
November 16, 1996 


Good morning. As I've said many times, 
America is the world’s indispensable nation, 
the one the world looks to for leadership be- 
cause of our strength and our values. This 
week I’ve taken two important decisions that 
are part of America’s responsibilities in the 
world. The first is agreement, in principle, 
for our troops to take limited part in a mis- 
sion to ease the suffering in Zaire. The sec- 
ond is approval, again in principle, for our 
troops to be part of a follow-on security pres- 
ence in Bosnia. Today I want to tell you why 
our role in these missions matters. 

Two years ago, following genocide in 
Rwanda, more than a million Rwandan refu- 
gees fled for Zaire. Recently their plight has 
worsened as fighting among militant forces 
has driven them from their camps. Relief 
agencies have been unable to provide food 
and water. Disease is breaking out. 

As the world’s most powerful nation, we 
cannot turn our back when so many people, 
especially so many innocent children, are at 
mortal risk. That is why, when Canada pro- 
posed to lead an international humanitarian 
force, I agreed that, under appropriate cir- 
cumstances, America would participate. I’ve 
set out clear conditions for American partici- 
pation to minimize risk and give our troops 
the best possible chance to make a dif- 
ference. 

The mission’s aim must be to speed deliv- 
ery of humanitarian aid and to help refugees 
who want to go home. Our contribution will 
reflect our special capabilities, such as pro- 
viding airport security and helping to airlift 
forces. We know the mission is not risk-free, 
but hundreds of thousands of people are in 
desperate need. This is the right thing to do. 

In Bosnia, because of our leadership, near- 
ly 4 years of brutal war are over, and Amer- 
ican troops, through the NATO-led force 
called IFOR, have helped to create condi- 
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tions in which the Bosnians could start to 
rebuild. IFOR has completed its mission 
more successfully than anyone expected, 
ending the fighting, separating the forces, 
creating security for democratic elections. 
But these remarkable achievements on the 
military side have not been matched, despite 
all our efforts, by similar progress on the ci- 
vilian side. 

Rebuilding the fabric of Bosnia’s political 
and economic life is taking more time than 
anticipated. NATO has been studying op- 
tions to help give the Bosnian people more 
time with a new security presence in Bosnia 
when IFOR withdraws. Having carefully re- 
viewed these options, I have agreed that 
America should take part. 

Before maxing a commitment, I must be 
satisfied that the new mission is clear, is lim- 
ited, and is achievable. Its focus should be 
preventing a renewal of fighting so that re- 
construction and reconciliation can acceler- 
ate. That will require a strong but limited 
military presence in Bosnia, able to respond 
quickly and decisively to any cease-fire viola- 
tions. This new mission will be more limited 
than IFOR, charged with maintaining the 
stability that IFOR created. 

Our military planners believe the mission 
will require less than half the troops our Na- 
tion contributed to IFOR, about 8,500. 
There will be an American commander and 
tough rules of engagement, and every 6 
months we will review whether stability can 
be upheld with fewer forces. 

By the end of 1997, we expect to draw 
down to a much smaller deterrent force, half 
the initial size. We will propose to our NATO 
allies that by June 1998 the mission’s work 
should be done, and the force should be able 
to withdraw. 

As Zaire and Bosnia remind us, differences 
among people can fuel the most vicious and 
violent hatreds. Whether these differences 
are ethnic, tribal or religious, the result is 
tragedy and despair. In our own country, we 
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have seen the price we all pay whenever dis- 
crimination and hatred occur. But we also 
know how much is possible when people find 
unity and strength in their diversity. The 
world looks to America as a living example 
of how people can triumph over hatred and 


fear and come together as one nation under 


This week, we lost a great American who 
taught us the importance of this lesson and 
whom people all over the world looked up 
to as the embodiment of the values that keep 
America strong, Cardinal Joseph Bernardin 
of Chicago. As one of the most influential 
Roman Catholics in modern history, Cardinal 
Bernardin devoted himself to bringing out 
the best in humanity. He taught us that what 
unites us is more important than what divides 
us, that we can meet our challenges, but only 
by coming together across our differences. 
As he said shortly before he died, “It is wrong 
to waste the precious gift of time given to 
us on acrimony and division.” 

This true man of God spent his entire life 
helping people to find their way to common 
ground. That was, in fact, the project he was 
most involved with when he died, the com- 
mon-ground project to unite Catholics of dif- 
ferent views. Hillary and I counted him as 
our friend, and we'll miss him very much. 

So let us all strive to find that common 
ground where all Americans can stand in dig- 
nity and help one another make the most of 
their dreams, and let us be ready to share 
our strength when our values and our inter- 
ests demand it, with others around the world 
who need a hand to help themselves to reach 
their dreams. 

Thanks for listening. 


Nore: The address was recorded at 1:02 p.m. on 
November 15 in the Oval Office at the White 
House for broadcast at 10:06 a.m. on November 
16. 
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Proclamation 6956—National Family 
Week, 1996 
November 19, 1996 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Our families are among the great blessings 
we acknowledge each year at Thanksgiving. 

The influence of the family is profound. 
Families provide essential nurturing and un- 
conditional love; share their values, wisdom, 
and religious convictions; and give their 
members the hope and self-confidence they 
need to succeed. They form the foundation 
from which our Nation draws its strength and 
upon which we build our national character. 

If our country is to succeed in the 21st 
century and beyond, we must commit our- 
selves now to ensuring the health and well- 
being of the American family. Parents, edu- 
cators, business, religious, and community 
leaders must work together to strengthen our 
Nation’s families. Government policies at the 
Federal, State, and local levels must support 
families with compassion and a willingness 
to give all Americans the tools they need to 
make the most of their own lives. 

We must create economic opportunity so 
that hardworking parents can provide for 
their children and succeed both at work and 
at home. We must give our families safe 
neighborhoods in which to grow, free from 
guns and gangs, o~—- and violence. We must 
reinforce parents’ efforts to set a good exam- 
ple by helping to protect their children from 
the corrosive influences of alcohol and to- 
bacco and to limit their exposure to explicit 
sexuality and violence in the entertainment 
media. 

In doing so, we will reaffirm the vital les- 
sons of love, responsibility, and compassion 
that so many of us have been fortunate to 
learn in our own families, and ensure that 
those lessons are passed on to the genera- 
tions to come. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
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by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim November 24 
through November 30, 1996, as National 
Family Week. I call upon all Americans to 
celebrate our Nation’s families with appro- 
priate ceremonies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this nineteenth day of November, 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and ninety-six, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twenty-first. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
10:28 a.m., November 20, 1996] 


NoTE: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on November 21. 


Exchange With Reporters Prior to a 
Meeting With Prime Minister John 
Howard of Australia in Canberra, 
Australia 


November 20, 1996 


[The exchange is joined in progress. | 


President’s Cup Golf Tournament 


Prime Minister Howard. I signed 
off a letter the other day trying to—and we’re 
very keen for it to come here. 

President Clinton. I’ve told the PGA that 
I thought it was a good idea not to keep it 
always in the United States, that I thought 
it would be a good idea to bring it here. 

Prime Minister Howard. And we're rath- 
er hoping it will actually come to the ACT 
right here in Canberra because they have— 
well, they have one really outstanding course 
in Canberra as you'll find 

President Clinton. | saw it today. 

We're talking about the President’s Cup; 
you know, the golf tournament. The PGA is 
trying to arrange to have it in Australia 2 
years from now. 

Prime Minister Howard. In 98. And nat- 
urally, in the lead-up to the Olympic games, 
if we can pull it off, we'll be delighted and 
very delighted to have the President’s en- 
dorsement of the idea, too. 

President Clinton. I’m for it. 
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Q. Will that change the rules to allow it? 

Prime Minister Howard. No. 

President Clinton. No. The Ryder Cu 
is an American-European contest, and it * 
ternates. So we just had the President’s Cup 
in the alternating years—in the alternating 
2 years we don’t have Ryder Cups. It’s the 
American team against teams essentially 
from Australia, Japan, and the southern part 
of Africa and anyplace else in the Asia-Pacific 
region. So we're going to alternate it. 

Q. Who’s the golf pro in your entourage, 
Mr. President? 

President Clinton. What do you mean? 

Q. There were reports—— 

Q. [Inaudible|—golf and you brought a 
golf pro with you on Air Force One. 

President Clinton. To my knowledge, 
that is not so. [Laughter] 

Q. Would you have liked to? 

President Clinton. I would have, yes. I’m 
going to need all the help I can get tomorrow. 
Zaire 

Q. Will you all talk about Zaire? Is that 
something that 

President Clinton. Yes. And we will have 


a press conference later and answer all your 
questions. We want to. 


President’s Visit 


Prime Minister Howard. Yes, you'll have 
a good run. [Laughter] 

President Clinton. And I want you to 
have fun tonight. 

Q. We did the boat tour last night. 

President Clinton. You did? 

Q. You get to do it tonight. The press was 
taken out on the same boat last night. 

President Clinton. Good. 

Q. The view was spectacular. 

President Clinton. Did they tell you 
there were sharks in the water? 

Q. They told us they had sharks on deck. 
[Laughter] 

Prime Minister Howard. A lot in the 
water, too. 

President Clinton. In Sydney Harbor? 

Prime Minister Howard. Yes, seriously. 

President Clinton. So you don’t want to 
fall in. 


NoTE: The exchange began at 10:50 a.m. in the 
Prime Minister’s Office at Parliament House. In 
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his remarks, the President referred to his sched- 
uled golf game with Australian professional golfer 
Greg Norman. The exchange released by the Of- 
fice of the Press Secretary did not include the 
complete opening remarks of the President and 
the Prime Minister. A tape was not available for 
verification of the content of this exchange. 


The President’s News Conference 
With Prime Minister Howard in 
Canberra 

November 20, 1996 


Prime Minister Howard. Mr. President, 
ladies and gentlemen, I would like to say on 
behalf of my Government how much I have 
appreciated the opportunity of talking to 
President Clinton so soon after his reelec- 
tion. I would like to repeat publicly the con- 
gratulations I extended to the President pri- 
vately on his reelection. 

This is a marvelous opportunity for both 
of us to reaffirm the importance of our long- 
standing, deep, and rich association. It’s an 
association that goes beyond the more formal 
elements of a treaty or an alliance. It’s an 
association of like-minded people committed 
to common values with many shared histori- 
cal experiences, many common cultural atti- 
tudes, and above all, a very deep commit- 
ment to democratic institutions, values, and 
freedoms of the individual. 

It was also for both of us an opportunity 
to affirm the importance—the contemporary 
relevance of our partnership in the context 
of our common involvement in the Asia-Pa- 
cific region, where I have said on a number 
of occasions we share a common future and 
a common destiny. The President and I had 
the opportunity in our discussion this morn- 
ing to canvass many global issues but ones 
of particular relevance to our region and we 
also touched upon a number of trade issues 
which are of ongoing importance in the bilat- 
eral relationship. 

I want to say how pleased I am personally 
to have the opportunity with my wife, Ja- 
nette, of welcoming the President and Mrs. 
Clinton to our country. They are very wel- 
come not only for themselves and the great 
leadership that they’re giving to their country 
but also as the President and the wife of the 
President of the United States. 
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The President of the United States is al- 
ways welcome in Australia. And I will take 
the opportunity over the next couple of days 
in an informal manner to continue the dis- 
cussion that both of us had this morning. 

But to you, Mr. President, again, publicly, 
my very warm welcome. You are here as a 
very welcome guest and with the goodwill 
of all of the Australian people. 

President Clinton. Thank you very much, 
Prime Minister. Ladies and gentlemen, I 
have wanted to come to Australia for a very 
long time. I am glad that I have finally come. 
I wish I could have come earlier, and I’ve 
had so much fun in the last day, I’m amazed 
that only three American Presidents have 
come here. I think it ought to be a habit 
because of the unique partnership that the 
United States and Australia have enjoyed 
throughout the 20th century and indeed 
going back long before that. 

The Prime Minister and I had our first 
personal meeting today. It was a very good 
one. We talked about a lot of the things that 
we share in common as nations. We talked 
about our common agenda to expand giobal 
trade through the World Trade Organization 
and APEC where we'll both be going in just 
a couple of days. We talked about the work 
we have done to halt the spread of weapons 
of mass destruction. 

And again, I want to thank in this press 
conference, Mr. Prime Minister, on behalf 
of all the American people, Australia for the 
leadership that Australia exhibited in secur- 
ing the Comprehensive Nuclear Test Ban 
Treaty and for your support in helping us 
all defuse the North Korean nuclear pro- 
gram. 

We also share a commitment to advance 
democratic values. We have worked on it side 
by side throughout the wars of the 20th cen- 
tury, throughout the cold war, and now in 
this new era. We've joined together in sup- 
porting human rights in Burma, promoting 
the rule of law in Cambodia, helping to keep 
the peace in troubled corners of the world. 

We are working hard to build on the part- 
nership between the United States and Aus- 
tralia. We talked about our security coopera- 
tion. We're moving forward on the Sydney 
statement of July which bolstered our secu- 
rity ties. 
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I made a little bit of a joke about the U.S. 
marines who will soon take part in joint train- 
ing exercises in north Australia. They are, se- 
riously, a powerful symbol and a concrete 
manifestation of our pledge to protect stabil- 
ity in the Pacific. But they're also, I think, 
apprehensive about seeing what that vast and 
not very populated area holds for them. 
There’s a lot of talk about it, Mr. Prime Min- 
ister, already in the Defense Department, 
and we're certainly glad that there was no 
extra spaceship up there the other day. 
[Laughter] And let me say in the Prime Min- 
ister’s defense, when we started out yester- 
day morning, we thought that it might land 
in the United States. So no one quite knew 
where it was going to come down, but we're 
glad it wound up in the ocean. 

Let me also say that on a very serious note 
for the future, | was deeply impressed by 
the comments that the Prime Minister had 
about the upcoming APEC leaders meeting 
in Subic Bay in the Philippines. We know 
we have to keep this group working together 
to push the barriers that still restrain global 
trade and to look especially for opportunities 
that will enable our people to get better jobs, 
to lead better lives, and in so doing, to ad- 
vance the cause of the other APEC nations 
as well. So I am looking forward to the Phil- 
ippines. 

Australia really started the APEC organi- 
zation. Then I convened the world leaders 
of the APEC nations in Seattle in 1993, and 
we've been building on it ever since. It is 
very, very important, now that we have a goal 
of free trade in the area by 2020, now that 
we have a blueprint for achieving it, it is im- 
portant that we actually take some concrete 
steps toward implementation of our goal, 
from tariff cuts to other deregulation meas- 
ures. And I will be working hard for that. 

Let me say that the area that I would like 
to see the most progress in is in information 
technology. Currently, trade in that area is 
valued at a trillion dollars. It’s projected to 
grow over 250 percent in the next 10 years. 
And we need to do more to open up those 
markets in a way that enables more people 
in the world to do what I saw last night when 
Hillary and I came in from the airport and 
all the people were waving to us. It seemed 
to me about one in every third person who 
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was waving to us also had a cellular telephone 
in his or her ear, talking to someone back 
home and telling them about it. As I said 
to the Prime Minister, half the people in the 
world are still 2 days’ walk from a telephone. 
And we have a lot of work to do if we're 
going to bring the world together to mini- 
mize misunderstanding, to minimize disrup- 
tion, and to maximize human opportunity. 

Let me lastly say another word about the 
special relationship between the United 
States and Australia. We’re proud to be Aus- 
tralia’s largest foreign investor, its second 
largest trading partner. Trade between our 
nations was about $16 billion last year. We're 
also proud to have stood side by side with 
Australia in the conflicts and the struggles 
for peace and freedom and prosperity in this 
last century. And I believe that this remark- 
able and wonderfully unique relationship be- 
tween our two countries is on even more 
solid ground as we look to the 21st century. 
And I thank the Prime Minister for the re- 
ception he has given me today. 

Thank you, sir. 

Prime Minister Howard. Thank you. 
Questions? 


Australia-U.S. Trade 


Q. Mr. Prime Minister and Mr. President, 
you mentioned that you talked about multi- 
lateral trade issues. Can I ask did you specifi- 
cally raise Australia’s trade concerns with the 
United States? And Mr. President, Australian 
farmers are hoping for some sort of commit- 
ments from the U.S. that the EEP and DEIP 
programs won't be specifically targeted on 
Australia. 

Prime Minister Howard. Could | say that 
I certainly did raise with the President the 
ongoing concern of Australia as a major ex- 
porter of primary produce about the practice 
of export support and export subsidies in the 
area of agriculture. And the President re- 
sponded to that, and he will do so in his own 
words. 

But I certainly made it very clear that that 
remained one of those areas in the bilateral 
relationship that needed continuous atten- 
tion. And it is the fact that the Australian 
Government believes that the existing ar- 
rangements do work against the interests of 
major primary producers such as Australia. 
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I think it is fair to add that the prime source 
of the problem is not to be found in the Unit- 
ed States but rather within the European 
Union, and that is a view that I have ex- 
pressed before, and it’s not a view or a reflec- 
tion on the issue that I have invented for 
the purposes of today’s discussions. I’ve fre- 
quently expressed that view, and I do see 
many of the United States’ actions taken in 
the past as being in the context of responses 
to the activities of the European Union. 

But our concerns on that were certainly 
raised, as they have been in the past, and 
they will be in the future. But I was quite 
reassured by the responses that were made 
by the President. But he will naturally deal 
with that in his own words. 

President Clinton. The Prime Minister 
actually raised two trade issues, and I'd like 
to tell you very briefly about both of them. 
The first, with regard to the EEP and the 
DEIP programs in agriculture, as I’m sure 
you know, the United States just adopted a 
new 5-year farm bill which eliminated spe- 


cific program by program or crop by crop 


supports and reduced overall trade subsidies. 
We did retain the export enhancement op- 
tions because of the problems as the Prime 
Minister said that we have with the European 
Union. 

And I committed to the Prime Minister 
and I commit to you and through you, the 
people of Australia, that we are going to do 
everything we can to make sure that any fu- 
ture use of these programs is not either di- 
rectly or indirectly working to the disadvan- 
tage of a country that is innocent of any 
wrongdoing, in this case, Australia. And I 
look forward to the day when we will have 
a genuinely open market in agriculture, 
which would help your agricultural interests 
and the American agricultural interests, and 
I believe would work to the benefit of the 
entire world. 

The second thing the Prime Minister men- 
tioned was the leather dispute, and let me 
just reemphasize where that is. Mr. Fischer 
and Ambassador Barshefsky have been work- 
ing hard to resolve this. | very much want 
it resolved. We are very close to a resolution, 
and we're going to do everything we can to 
resolve it so that when we leave Manila we'll 
both have smiles on our face about that. Be- 
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sides that, I don’t want any more cartoons 

like the one I saw in the morning 
where I hooked a golf ball way left nl ro bro- 
ken the window of the leather goods store. 
You need to build up my confidence for this 
game tomorrow, not tear it down. 

oR nae I need all the help I can get. 
Terry [Terence Hunt, Associated Press]. 


Harold Nicholson Espionage Case 


Q. Mr. President, the arrest of the CIA’s 
former station chief in Moscow is the second 
major spy scandal involving Russia in the last 
2 years. Are you going to take—is there going 
to be any retaliation for this incident, and 
do you think that the CIA needs to tighten 
its internal watchdog system? 

President Clinton. Well, Deputy Sec- 
retary Talbott has already met with the Rus- 
sians about this, number one. Nuinber two, 
this is the direct result of the tightening of 
the system. This arrest comes because of the 
new cooperation that I ordered between the 
CIA and the FBI. And I want to compliment 
Mr. Deutch and Mr. Freeh for the work that 
they did and the work their people did, and 
I think it’s a very good thing. And I’m glad 
that it happened, and I think that it ought 
to be a signal that we’re going to continue 
to do this, and we will do what we think we 
have to do in intelligence, and we don’t want 
any people in our intelligence agency spying 
for other countries, and we're going to take 
appropriate action when we find it. 

Q. Anything against Russia—are you going 
to take any: 

President Clinton. Well, we've already 
had conversations with Russia, and I think 
I shouldn’t say any more than that at this 
time. 


China 

Q. Mr. President, is your foreign policy 
pariah in this region China and trying to, if 
you want to, ease concerns that countries 
such as the U.S. and Australia are trying to 
contain China? And what can Australia and 
the U.S. realistically do in partnership in the 
region? 

President Clinton. China first. I think 
China has to be a big priority for all of us. 
If I ask everyone in this room to go by your- 
selves and take out a pad and write the five 
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big questions down that will determine the 
shape of the world 50 years from now, one 
of those questions would surely be, how will 
the Chinese define their greatness in the 21st 
century? Will they define their greatness in 
terms of the incredible potential of their peo- 
ple to learn, to produce, to succeed economi- 
cally and culturally and politically? Or will 
they define their greatness in terms of their 
ability to dominate their neighbors and oth- 
ers perhaps against their will or to take other 
actions which could destabilize the march to- 
ward democracy and prosperity of other peo- 
le? 

The United States has no interest in con- 
taining China. That is a negative strategy. 
What the United States wants is to sustain 
an engagement with China, along with our 
friends like the Australians, in a way that will 
increase the chances that there will be more 
liberty and more prosperity and more genu- 
ine cooperation in the future. So I intend 
to spend a lot of time, a lot of energy, a lot 
of effort on that, but not with a view of con- 
taining the Chinese but with a view of mak- 
ing them a genuine partner with ourselves 
and others as we move forward. 

What can we and the Australians do? 
Number one, we can continue to push open 
trading systems that work to the benefit of 
all involved. Number two, we can continue 
to work together as we did with the Com- 
prehensive Nuclear Test Ban Treaty to con- 
tinue to reduce the dangers of serious weap- 
ons. And number three, we can lead other 
freedom-loving nations in standing up against 
the new threats of the 21st century, terrorism 
and the proliferation of other weapons, bio- 
logical and chemical weapons. There are a 
lot of things we can do together that will 
make a big difference. But I see this in the 
context of building a partnership with China, 
not isolating it. 

Who’s next? Lori [Lori Santos, United 
Press International]. 


Zaire 


Q. The crisis in Zaire appears to be easing 
significantly. Is it still necessary to dispatch 
American troops? 

President Clinton. The real answer to 
that question is that we have not made a final 
decision. Tony Lake went to Canada yester- 
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day to confer with the Prime Minister and 
others. We are very pleased, obviously, that 
so many of the refugees are able to move 
freely back into Rwanda. We are urgently 
concerned about the continuing humani- 
tarian problems there and have allocated 
about $140 million in U.S. AID funds to try 
to deal with those problems. And I expect 
to receive a recommendation shortly. We are 
continuing to explore with our allies what 
sort of mission needs to go there, what its 
composition should be, what the remaining 
problems should be. 

There’s no question that the situation looks 
better than it did a couple of days ago. It’s 
also no question that the possibility of serious 
human loss is still there. So we're working 
it hard. We'll try to resolve what we ought 
to do. We’re working with our allies, and I 
will give you an answer just as quickly as I 
can. But we have already allocated a signifi- 
cant amount of money to try to alleviate the 
nutritional and other problems that we know 
the refugees are going to have. 


East Timor 


Q. Mr. President, you mentioned the 
shared commitment of Australia and the 
United States to human rights. A number of 
members of your party have proposed that 
you raise in discussions with President 
Soeharto the idea of a U.N.-sponsored act 
of self-determination or referendum in East 
Timor. What is your view of that proposition? 
And Id like to ask Mr. Howard the same 
question: What is your view of a U.N.-spon- 
sored act of self-determination in East 
Timor? 

President Clinton. You said people in my 
party have said that I should do that? They 
haven't discussed that with me. [Laughter] 

Let me say, without answering the specific 
question, because I haven’t made a decision 
about that, let me say, I have been concerned 
about the whole question of East Timor from 
the first time I first heard about it. The Unit- 
ed States has, while maintaining basically 
constructive and friendly relationships with 
Indonesia and working with Indonesia on a 
whole wide array of shared foreign policy 
concerns, has consistently done more in the 
last 3 years than we have previously. We 
changed our arms export policy to try to not 
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sell those arms which could be most likely 
to be used to put down a civilian rebellion 
or to oppress people’s human rights, not in 
any country but with our sales toward Indo- 
nesia. We have cosponsored the resolution 
on East Timor in the United Nations. 

And Indonesia is a very large, very great, 
very rapidly growing country with a massive 
amount of diversity, both ethnic diversity and 
religious diversity. This is one area where 
they have not been able to manage it success- 
fully. And we will continue to try to work 
to do what we can to resolve this in a way 
that is consistent with what I believe are uni- 
versal values with regard to human rights and 
human dignity. 

Prime Minister Howard. As far as we are 
concerned, that’s not an issue that I pre- 
viously addressed my mind to, so, like the 
President, I won't specifically try and re- 
spond to it. But let me say that the East 
Timor issue is obviously a sensitive element 
of the relationship between Australia and In- 
donesia and, indeed, the relationship be- 
tween Indonesia and other countries. You 
will all be aware of the great importance of 
the bilateral relationship between both Aus- 
tralia and Indonesia. There will always be dif- 
ferences of view about how different issues 
should be handled between our two coun- 
tries. But my government and governments 
before mine of both political persuasions 
have shown a determination not to allow that 
issue to contaminate or undermine the 
broader relationship. 

And the significance of the bilateral rela- 
tionship between Australia and Indonesia is 
only surpassed by our bilateral relationships 
with one or two other countries. And it’s 
therefore important in everything that we do 
to try and keep a proper balance between 
our desire to foster that relationship, but by 
the same token, to properly put down mark- 
ers of error and values in error and attitudes 
and also, of course, to fully respect the fact 
that within a democracy such as Australia, 
people will openly and vigorously express 
their views on this issue. And it is no part 
of the role of the Australian Government to 
prevent or discourage that. That is a point 
that I made in my own personal discussions 
with President Soeharto when I saw him in 
Jakarta a couple of months ago. 
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Thank you. 
Q. Thanks very much. 
President Clinton. One more. 


John Huang 


Q. Mr. President, if I could just follow up 
on the Indonesia question with your indul- 
gence with the Prime Minister. These stories 
now coming out back home in the United 
States, dribs and drabs about John Huang’s 
phone calls to his former business associates 
at the Lippo Group when he was a Com- 
merce Department official—70 phone calls 
we're now told—is information that was 
available before the election but only coming 
out now, and other suggestions that some of 
your aides were urging other aides over their 
objections not to release all of this informa- 
tion once you had it; aren’t you concerned 
that the impression is going to be created 
that you're trying to stonewall, that you do 
have something to hide? Isn’t it better just 
to come clean and release everything right 
away instead of letting it just come out piece- 
meal like this? 

President Clinton. Well, for one thing, 
one of the things that we have learned the 
hard way is that when you release something 
as soon as you have it, then somebody is al- 
ways saying, well, why didn’t you release 
something else. I don’t personally see any 
problem with any of the information that I’ve 
seen so far. I think we should answer what- 
ever questions are asked. I’ve told everybody 
else to do the same thing. But you know, 
I've personally, I've answered the questions 
that were asked of me in a way I think are 
entirely appropriate, and I think that’s what 
everybody else should do. And I don’t think 
there’s a real issue there. 

Q. Should John Huang come forward and 
answer these questions publicly? 

President Clinton. I believe that—!et me 
just say this: I believe that everyone will have 
to deal with that in his or her own way. But 
one of the things I would urge you to do, 
remembering what happened to Mr. Jewell 
in Atlanta, remembering what has happened 
to so many of the accusations over the last 
4 years made against me that turned out to 
be totally baseless, I just think that we ought 
to make sure we've got—we ought to just 
get the facts out, and they should be re- 
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ported. That’s what I’ve encouraged every- 
body to do, and that’s what we'll do. 

Thank you very much. 

Prime Minister Howard. Thanks very 
much. 


Note: The President’s 13lst news conference 
began at 12:45 p.m. at Parliament House. In his 
remarks, he referred to Australian Minister of 
Trade Timothy Fischer; Prime Minister Jean 
Chretien of Canada; President Soeharto of Indo- 
nesia; and Richard Jewell, former suspect in the 
July bombing at Olympic Centennial Park. A re- 
porter referred to the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture’s Export Enhancement Program (EEP) 
and Dairy Export Incentive Program (DEIP). 


Remarks at a Luncheon at 
Parliament House in Canberra 
November 20, 1996 


Thank you very much. Prime Minister and 
Mrs. Howard, Mr. Speaker and Mrs. Halver- 
son, Madame President, Mr. Reid, Mr. 
Beazley, Ms. Annus, Ambassador McCarthy: 
Let me say that Hillary and I and all of us 
in our delegation have very much looked for- 
ward to coming here. So far, our experiences 
have even exceeded our hopes. We have 
loved every minute of it. 1 loved the crowds 
welcoming us in last night. I think I like Mr. 
Beazley reminding me that I’m the first 
Southern Democrat since Appomattox to be 
elected twice. But I'll have to wait until I 
get home to see how that plays at home. 
| Laughter] 

We're grateful to be here in Canberra, 
where there is clearly a touch of America in 
the planning of Walter Burley Griffin, who 
came from Hillary's home State of Illinois. 
We feel very much that we are at home and 
among friends. 

This morning I had a good meeting with 
the Prime Minister. I was honored to meet 
your Cabinet. I was honored to reaffirm our 
remarkable security relationship, to review 
our common efforts to reduce the danger of 
weapons of mass destruction, an effort in 
which Australian leadership has been so vital. 

We're working to provide peace and stabil- 
ity in the Asia-Pacific region together. And 
together we're going to make a big difference 
in building the prosperity of tomorrow, in- 
creasing the ties of trade and investment not 
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only between our two nations but throughout 
the area. 

The scope and depth of our cooperation 
for a long time now is truly extraordinary but 
not surprising. It is the hallmark of a relation- 
ship between two democracies that has 
grown through struggles of five wars and a 
whole century’s hard labors of peace. Half 
a world of oceans separates us, but the cur- 
rents of friendship and commerce and cul- 
ture flow constantly between our shores, and 
they are more binding than the land bridges 
that connected the continents eons ago. 

We have always looked to Australia with 
great hope, with great trust, with great admi- 
ration. We see those expectations from what 
may be the very first official United States 
act dealing with Australia. In 1779, Benjamin 
Franklin issued an unusual passport for Cap- 
tain Cook who was then returning from one 
of his explorations here in the South Pacific. 
That was, of course, during our War of Inde- 
pendence. And Franklin sent special orders 
to the commanders of all American ships not 
to attack the ships of the British captain but 
to treat him and his crew with all civility and 
kindness. He wrote that Cook’s explorations 
would facilitate communication between dis- 
tant nations to the benefit of mankind in gen- 
eral. 

Franklin was a prophet. From our com- 
mon struggle in five wars to the trade we 
have created to our shared efforts to reduce 
the nuclear threat, the bonds between our 
distant nations have indeed been an immense 
benefit not only to ourselves but to mankind 
in general. The United States is profoundly 
grateful for this relationship, for the affection 
and the warmth that has grown between our 
citizens. 

For many reasons our ties have grown. 
One of the most important is that we see 
in each other qualities that we prize and hope 
for in ourselves. We admire in each other 
the pioneering spirit that our forebears 
brought to the tasks of pushing back the fron- 
tiers and building nations. 

As we move into a new century, we face 
new and very different frontiers. We are 
called upon not to homestead in the wilder- 
ness but to build for the security and the 
prosperity of a new era, to deal with the chal- 
lenges of this new explosion in the global 
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economy and information technology and the 
diversity within all of our own societies. But 
we still need that frontier spirit. We still need 
to believe that with courage and vision and 
daring and a firm adherence to our shared 
and unshakable values, we can make the fu- 
ture better than the present and leave a 
world worthy of our children and our herit- 
age. 

i want all of you to know how very much 
we Americans like and admire and value Aus- 
tralia and her people. We want the 21st cen- 
tury to be a large partnership between our- 
selves for the betterment of all of human- 
kind. I believe that we are entering the era 
of greatest possibility in human history. I be- 
lieve there will be more people able to live 
out their dreams than any time in all of 
human existence if the values, the record, the 
partnership we have established can chart 
the way to the future we long to build. And 
I promise you that we in the United States 
will do our best to be worthy of our friend- 
ship and that kind of future. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:25 p.m. in the 
Great Hall. In his remarks, he referred to Prime 
Minister Howard's wife, Janette; Speaker of the 
House Bob Halverson and his wife, Maggie; Presi- 
dent of the Senate Margaret Reid and her hus- 
band, Thomas; Opposition Leader Kim Beazley 
and his wife, Suzie Annus; and Ambassador to the 
United States John McCarthy. A tape was not 
available for verification of the content of these 
remarks. 


Remarks to the Parliament in 
Canberra 


November 20, 1996 


Mr. Prime Minister, Mr. Speaker, Ma- 
dame President of the Senate, to the leader 
of the opposition and all the members of the 
Senate and House and ladies and gentlemen 
here assembled. Let me begin, Prime Min- 
ister, by thanking you, the people of Can- 
berra, and all of Australia for the absolutely 
tremendous welcome that Hillary and I and 
the entire American delegation have re- 
ceived. I know this is called the Land Down 
Under, but after only a day, we all feel like 
we're on top of the world, and I thank you 
for that. [Laughter] 
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I appreciate the opportunity to speak to 
you in this great hall of democracy. Your 
Prime Minister, Sir Robert Menzies, was one 
of the very few world leaders to address our 
United States Congress twice. Now, I give 
you that fact as a point of interest, not a pitch 
for a return engagement here. [Laughter] 
Forty-one years ago today—not today, 41 
years ago this year—here is what he said to 
our people: “We have, with your great coun- 
try, as a result of war as well as of peace, 
a tie which I believe to be unbreakable and 
a degree of affectionate, simple understand- 
ing which I do not believe can be surpassed 
between any two countries of the world.” 

Today, 41 years later, the Prime Minister's 
insight still holds. The ties between us span 
more than 200 years. In 1792, an American 
ship named for brotherhood, the Philadel- 
phia, arrived at Port Jackson with supplies 
that helped to save the colonists from starva- 
tion. Former Prime Minister Frasier noted 
that the beef that the Philadelphia carried 
had been on board for 9 months, “well- 
cured” he called it. [Laughter] 

Well, my friends, two centuries later, our 
friendship, tested in war and seasoned in 
peace, has also become well-cured. Our peo- 
ple have built bridges of commerce and cul- 
ture, friendship and trust, reaching over the 
greatest expanse of ocean on Earth. The 
United States is proud to be Australia’s larg- 
est foreign investor and largest trading part- 
ner. We are also proud of the wars we have 
fought together and the peace we have 
fought to sustain together. 

The great diversity of our ties was born 
of shared experience and common values. 
Our pioneers both settled vast frontiers and 
built free nations across entire continents. In 
one another, I really believe we see a distant 
mirror of our better selves, reflections of lib- 
erty and decency, of openness and vitality. 
In this century, our bonds have truly been 
forged in the fires of wars, war after war after 
war. Together we carried liberty’s torch in 
the darkest nights of the 20th century. 

My message to you today is that together 
we must embrace the dawn of this new cen- 
tury together, and we must make the most 
of it together. We carried a torch through 
the night; now we can create the dawn our 
children deserve. 
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For Australia’s strength and sacrifice 
through these many struggles, for your fierce 
love of liberty and your unfailing friendship 
to the United States, the American people 
thank you. And the American peopie look 
forward with you to this new era of freedom 
and possibilities. After all, our nations are at 
peace; our economies are strong. The ideas 
we have struggled for, freedom of religion, 
speech and assembly, open markets, toler- 
ance, they're more and more the habits of 
all humanity. For the first time in all history, 
two-thirds of all the nations on this Earth 
and more than half the people alive today 
are ruled by governments picked by their 
own people. The rigid blocs and barriers that 
too long defined the world are giving way 
to an era of breathtaking expansion of infor- 
mation technology and information. 

And because of these things, we now have 
a chance, greater than any generation of peo- 
ple who ever lived before us, to give more 
and more people the opportunity to realize 
their God-given potential, to live their own 
dreams, not someone else’s plan. 

But this chance we have is nothing more 
than that. It is a chance, not a guarantee. 
For all its promise, we know this new century 
will not be free of peril, and therefore, we 
know that our freedom still requires our re- 
sponsibility. Nations and people still will be 
tempted to fight wars for territory or out of 
ethnic, religious, or racial hatred. As I told 
the American people over and over again 
during the recent election campaign, it was 
literally heartbreaking to me to think of how 
much of their time I had to spend dealing 
with people who still believe it’s all right to 
murder each other and each other’s children 
because of their racial, their religious, their 
ethnic, their tribal differences. We must 
stand against that, and the example of how 
we live together must be a rebuke to that 
in the 21st century. 

And make no mistake about it, there is a 
nexus of new threats: terrorists, rogue states, 
international criminals, drug _ traffickers. 
They, too, menace our security, and they will 
do more of it in the new century. They will 
be all the more lethal if they gain access to 
weapons of mass destruction, whether nu- 
clear, chemical, or biological. 
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Because of our size, our strength, our pros- 
perity, and the power of our example, Aus- 
tralia and the United States have a special 
responsibility, not only to seize the opportu- 
nities but to move against the new threats 
of the 2lst century. Together we can reduce 
even more the danger of weapons of mass 
destruction. We can take the fight to the ter- 
rorists and the drug traffickers. We can ex- 
tend the reach of free and fair trade. We 
can advance democracy around the world. 
And yes, we can prove that free societies can 
embrace the economic and social changes, 
and the ethnic, racial, and religious diversity 
this new era brings and come out stronger 
and freer than ever. 

The threat of nuclear weapons born a half 
century ago finally is diminishing as a new 
century begins. The United States and Russia 
are reducing our arsenals, pointing our weap- 
ons away from one another, working to safe- 
guard nuclear materials and facilities. Every 
single Australian should be very proud of the 
role your country has played in guiding the 
world toward a more secure future. You 
helped lead the fight to extend the non- 
proliferation treaty. Your determined diplo- 
macy brought the Comprehensive Test Ban 
Treaty to reality and the world to the verge 
of banning all nuclear testing for all time. 
Every nation is in your debt for that achieve- 
ment. And on behalf, again, of the people 
of the United States, I say thank you. 

Now we must pursue together our remain- 
ing arms control agenda: further reductions 
in Russia’s and America’s arsenals once Rus- 
sia ratifies START II; a chemical weapons 
convention, so that our troops never face poi- 
son gas in the battlefield and our people 
never fall victim to it in a terrorist attack; 
a stronger biological weapons convention, so 
that disease is never used as a weapon of 
war; a worldwide ban on landmines, so that 
all our children can walk with confidence on 
the earth beneath them. 

As we deal with these challenges to our 
security, we must recognize the new ones 
which are emerging and the new approaches 
they require. Terrorism, international crime, 
and drug trafficking are forces of destruction 
that have no tolerance for national borders. 
Together we must show zero tolerance for 
them. That means putting pressure on rogue 
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states, not doing business with them. It’s very 
difficult to do business by day with people 
who kill innocent civilians by night. 

It means giving no aid and quarter to ter- 
rorists who slaughter the innocent and drug 
traffickers who poison our children. It means, 
in short, pursuing a concerted strategy: intel- 
ligence and police cooperation worldwide; 
coordinated legal action in every country to 
stop money laundering; shut down gray mar- 
kets for guns and false documents; and in- 
crease of extraditions. It means security co- 
ordination in our airports and airplanes, in 
giving each in our own nations our law en- 
forcement officials the tools they need to co- 
operate and to succeed. 

The measure of our people’s security in- 
cludes not only their physical safety, how- 
ever, but as we all know, their economic well- 
being. Our two countries have led in opening 
markets around the world, and we can be 
pleased with our progress. Through GATT, 
the WTO, APEC, and literally hundreds of 
smaller accords, we are moving to extend the 
reach of free and fair trade. But we can do 
more, issue by issue, agreement by agree- 
ment. 

I am determined to work with Congress 
in my second term to move ahead boldly on 
market opening initiatives around the world. 
Decades from now I want people to say that 
our generation rose to the challenge of creat- 
ing a new, open trading system for the 21st 
century. If we do, more people will have 
good jobs and better lives as they share in 
humanity's genius for progress. Over the long 
term, we can best advance the security and 
prosperity we seek by expanding and 
strengthening not only trade but the commu- 
nity of free nations. 

The tide of democracy is now running 
strong and deep. Consider this: In just the 
past few weeks the people of Lithuania, Bul- 
garia, Romania, Moldova, Nicaragua, and 
Thailand have freely elected their leaders, a 
prospect literally unimaginable not very long 
ago. In my own hemisphere, every nation but 
one has raised freedom’s flag. In Central Eu- 
rope and in Russia, Ukraine, and the other 
New Independent States the forces of reform 
have earned our respect and deserve our con- 
tinued support. 
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For the first time since the rise of nation- 
states on the continent of Europe, it is lit- 
erally conceivable that we have an oppor- 
tunity, a real and tangible opportunity, to 
build a continent that is democratic, undi- 
vided, and at peace. It has never been pos- 
sible before, and together we can achieve it 
now. 

Now, I know that some people on both 
sides of the Pacific are concerned that Ameri- 
ca’s continuing involvement with Europe and 
our intense renewed involvement with our 
neighbors in Latin America will lead to dis- 
engagement from the Asia-Pacific region. 
They are wrong. Mr. Prime Minister, if I 
could borrow your eloquent phrase—at least 
I’m giving you credit, as we politicians don’t 
often do—({laughter|—the United States 
does not need to choose between our history 
and our geography. We need not choose be- 
tween Europe and Asia. In a global economy 
with global security challenges, America 
must look to the East no less than to the 
West. Our security demands it. After all, we 
fought three wars here in living memory. The 
cold war’s last frontier lies now on the Ko- 
rear Peninsula. The region as a whole is in 
the midst of profound change, so our security 
demands it. Our prosperity requires it. One- 
third of our exports and more than 2 million 
American jobs depend upon our trade with 
Asia. Over the next decade, Asia’s remarkable 
growth will mean ever-expanding markets for 
those who can compete in them. Our future 
cannot be secure if Asia’s future is in doubt. 

As we enter the 21st century, therefore, 
I say to you that America not only has been, 
she is and will remain a Pacific power. We 
want America’s involvement and influence to 
provide the stability among nations which is 
necessary for the people of the Asia-Pacific 
region to make the routines of normal life 
a reality and to spur the economic progress 
that will benefit all of us. 

To meet those challenges of stability, we 
are now pursuing three objectives: stronger 
alliances, deeper engagement with China, 
and a larger community of democracies. 
First, we share the view of almost every na- 
tion in Asia that a strong American security 
presence remains the bedrock for regional 
stability. We will maintain about 100,000 
troops across the Pacific, just as we maintain 
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about 100,000 troops in Europe. We will 
keep them well-trained, well-equipped, and 
well-prepared. We will continue to revitalize 
our core alliances both bilaterally and region- 
ally. 

These efforts, let me say clearly, are not 
directed against any nation. They are in- 
tended to advance security and stability for 
everyone so that we can grow together and 
work together, all of us in the new century. 

Our alliance with a democratic, prosperous 
Japan has been one of the great achieve- 
ments of the postwar period. Last spring, 
after more than a year’s hard study and work, 
Prime Minister Hashimoto and I signed a 
new security charter. Japan’s continued sup- 
port for our military presence and even closer 
links between our armed forces will enable 
us to deepen our cooperation on behalf of 
peace and stability in this region and beyond. 

With our close ally in South Korea, we're 
working to reduce tensions on the Korean 
Peninsula that threaten all of northeast Asia. 
We must give new momentum now to the 
four-party peace talks President Kim and | 
proposed last spring. And we must continue 
our work to dismantle North Korea’s frozen 
nuclear program. 

We are reinforcing our security ties with 
the Philippines and Thailand, while multiply- 
ing the power of our troops through greater 
access to regional military facilities. 

And finally and simply put, the defense 
links between the United States and Australia 
have never been stronger in peacetime. Mr. 
Prime Minister and members of Parliament, 
the agreements our foreign and defense min- 
isters signed this summer in Sydney author- 
ized the largest exercises involving our troops 
since World War II. American marines will 
soon begin training in northern Australia. 
And we are deepening our already strong se- 
curity cooperation. Today I say, again, with 
utter confidence, our alliance is not just for 
this time, it is for all time. 

As we work nation to nation, let us con- 
tinue to build a new architecture for regional 
security as well, an architecture through 
ASEAN that will strengthen our ability to 
confront common challenges. Already this ef- 
fort is helping to defuse tensions in the South 
China Sea and to dispel distrust across the 
region. We must pursue it to its full potential. 
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Our second stabilizing objective is deeper 
engagement with China. The direction China 
takes in the years to come, the way it defines 
its greatness in the future, will help to decide 
whether the next century is one of conflict 
or cooperation. The emergence of a stable, 
an open, a prosperous China, a strong China 
confident of its place in the world and willing 
to assume its responsibilities as a great nation 
is in our deepest interest. 

True cooperation is both possible and 
plainly productive. We worked closely with 
China to extend the nuclear nonproliferation 
treaty and to secure the passage of the Com- 
prehensive Test Ban Treaty. We joined to 
shore up peace in Cambodia and increase 
stability on the Korean Peninsula. We're 
making progress together on some tough is- 
sues, from nuclear technology to intellectual 
property rights. 

The United States and China will continue 
to have important differences, especially in 
the area of human rights, and we will con- 
tinue to discuss them candidly. But by work- 
ing together where possible and dealing with 
our differences openly and _ respectfully 
where necessary, we can deepen our dialog 
and add to Asia’s stability. I look forward to 
doing just that when I meet for the fourth 
time with President Jiang in the Philippines 
next week. 

The third part of our work for stability is 
support for the advance of democracy. Our 
two nations know that democracy comes in 
many forms. Neither of us seeks to impose 
our own vision on others, but we also + ee 
the conviction that some basic rights are uni- 
versal. We have to decide whether we believe 
that. I believe everywhere people aspire to 
be treated with dignity, to give voice to their 
opinions, to choose their own leaders. We 
have seen these dreams realized in the demo- 
cratic odyssey of the Asia-Pacific, from Japan 
to South Korea to Thailand and Mongelia. 

In this century we have sacrificed many 
of our sons and daughters, your nation and 
ours, for the cause of freedom. And so we 
must continue to speak for the cause of free- 
dom in this new age of commerce and trade 
and technology. We must push repressive re- 
gimes in places like Burma to pursue rec- 
onciliation and genuine political dialog. We 
must assist new democracies like Cambodia 
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by encouraging the development of political 
parties and institutions. 

We know that the freer and better edu- 
cated people are, the more creative they be- 
come, the better able they are to compete, 
the more able they are to satisfy each other's 
deepest wants and needs. We can look at the 
economic vitality of the Philippines, Thai- 
land, Taiwan, and South Korea to see the 
proof of this assertion. 

As stability extends its reach and strength- 
ens its grip, the Pacific may finally be able 
to live up to its name. In Cambodia, farmers 
once again till the land that had become hor- 
rific killing fields. In Vietnam, schoolchildren 
can worry more about their exams than about 
the war. From Bangkok to Manila, power is 
no longer used against the people, it is in 
the hands of the people. 

A generation ago, it was hard to imagine 
how rapidly freedom could come to these na- 
tions, how rapidly their economies could 

ow. But freed from the threat of war, un- 
eashed by their newfound freedoms, the 
people of this region have built among the 
greatest success stories the world has ever 
seen. They have transformed economic 
wastelands into powerful engines for growth, 
enriched the lives of millions by harnessing 
the technology of change. Today, the econo- 
mies of the Asia-Pacific are clearly the most 
dynamic on Earth. 

More than 7 million Americans trace their 
roots to Asia. Five of our States touch the 
Pacific. We are inexorably linked to the 
promise of the Asia-Pacific region. That’s 
why in the first year of my term I sought 
to elevate the APEC forum, that began right 
here in Canberra, into the first-ever meeting 
of Asian-Pacific leaders. At our inaugural 
summit in Seattle, working closely with your 
former Prime Minister, Paul Keating, we 
agreed to give this extraordinarily diverse re- 
gion a common goal,-to work as a community 
of nations committed to economic integra- 
tion. 

A year later in Jakarta, we made a historic 
commitment, free trade and investment in 
the region by 2020. Some said that was an 
illusory vision. But already that vision is be- 
coming a blueprint, a blueprint taking shape 
as concrete commitments. At next week’s 
leaders’ meeting, Prime Minister Howard 
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and I hope and expect that APEC will give 
a boost to specific market-opening initiatives. 
For me, I hope that means unshackling trade 
in computers, semiconductors, and _tele- 
communications, the high-tech sectors of the 
future. We have an opportunity to set an ex- 
ample for the rest of the world, and we ought 
to seize it. If we do, the nations of the region 
will benefit, those who provide the services 
and those who receive them. 

Progress, after all, is not yet everyone’s 
partner, and we have a responsibility to open 
the doors of opportunity to those who remain 
outside the global economy. For example, 
some two-thirds of the people on our planet 
have no access to a telephone. I found that 
hard to believe when I saw so many of your 
fellow citizens with their cell phones in their 
hands as I drove up and down your streets. 
[Laughter] 

More than half the people of the world 
are 2 days’ walk from a telephone. They are 
totally disconnected from the communica- 
tions and information revolution that is the 
present vehicle for human progress and pos- 
sibility. If we add their creative energies to 
the mix which now exists, of course, they will 
gain skills and jobs and greater wealth, but 
we also will benefit from the higher growth 
rates, from the expanded markets, and from 
the increasing likelihood that those people 
will find peaceful, rather than warlike ways 
to release their energies. We can do this if 
we have the courage not to retreat but, in- 
stead, to compete. 

At this year’s meeting at APEC and every- 
where I go, I will also deliver again a simple, 
loud and clear message: The United States 
is more determined than ever to create an 
Asian-Pacific community of shared efforts, 
shared benefits, and shared destiny. The in- 
terests that compel our engagement have 
grown, not shrunk, and so has our commit- 
ment to a Pacific future. 

We know from our past that we can suc- 
ceed, that we are equal to the difficulties 
ahead. I began today by quoting Prime Min- 
ister Menzies, so let me conclude by return- 
ing to his words. He said, “The world needs 
every scrap of democratic strength that can 
be found in it because nobody, however opti- 
mistic, need underestimate the measure or 
the character of danger that always confronts 
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us. It is not merely our privilege to be strong, 
it is our duty to be strong. 

The world needs Australia. The world 
needs the United States. It needs us together 
as partners and friends and allies. We have 
stood together in the hard times as partners 
and friends. Let us stand together and work 
together now for a new future of peace and 
possibility that extends to our children and 
our grandchildren and to all the children of 
the world. 

May God bless Australia, the United 
States, and the great friendship between our 
nations. Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 4:10 p.m. at Par- 
liament House. In his remarks, he referred to 
Prime Minister Ryutaro Hashimoto of Japan; 
President Jiang Zemin of China; and President 
Kim Yong-sam of South Korea. 


Remarks to the Community in 
Sydney, Australia 


November 21, 1996 


The President. Thank you. Thank you 
very much. Thank you, Prime Minister. 
Thank you, Premier Carr. Mr. Lord Mayor, 
Mrs. Howard, Mrs. Carr. Andrew Hoy, thank 
you very much for reminding us how you de- 
feated us in Atlanta. [Laughter] And thank 
you for what you said about the Olympics. 

Premier, you invited me to come back in 
the year 2000 to the Olympics. I have to 
make full disclosure—this morning when I 
woke up, the very first thing Hillary said to 
me was, “Now, in 2000, I think you ought 
to make me your official representative to 
the Olympics in Sydney,” which means I sup- 
pose I'll have to come back as her valet if 
I wish to come. [Laughter] But I’ve had such 
a good time here, I'd like to come back in 
any Capacity. 

I thank you all very much for your hospi- 
tality. It’s a great privilege for me to stand 
here in Sydney Harbor, to be in these beau- 
tiful botanical gardens where I had the privi- 
lege this morning to go on my morning run 
right by this site; to see the magnificent opera 
house where I had the chance to tour on 
an impromptu basis this morning. A wonder- 
ful and surprised guard even took me up to 
the organ, and I virtually got to count all 
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10,500 pipes. [Laughter] This is a magnifi- 
cent place. I’m also glad to be here in the 
shadow of Harbor Bridge. If any of you fol- 
lowed our campaign at all, you know I’m kind 
of into bridges this year. [Laughter] And I 
think that that’s a bridge that will take you 
into the 21st century in good shape. 

As the Prime Minister and the Premier 
have said, Americans have visited Sydney and 
felt welcome for a long time. You might be 
interested to know that almost exactly 100 
years ago, our great American writer, Mark 
Twain, came to Australia. Now, Mark Twain 
is famous for many things, his great books 
“Connecticut Yankee In King Arthur's 
Court,” “Tom Sawyer,” “Huckleberry Finn,” 
all those books, but those of us in public life 
in America appreciate him because he was 
always puncturing the pompous and always 
reminding people that they should have a 
very sort of philosophical and good-humored 
attitude about their troubles in life. 

And we got to talking about Mark Twain 
last night in this very harbor, and I told the 
Prime Minister—I said, “Prime Minister, 
you're riding high now, but the first time you 
get in trouble remember what Mark Twain 
said about dogs. Mark Twain said, “Every 
dog should have a few fleas; keeps them from 
worrying so much about being a dog.” 
[Laughter] Now, whenever I complain at 
home, that’s what my staff tells me. Just once 
I'd like to be a flea instead of a dog, though, 
in this business. [Laughter] 

Anyway, Mark Twain came here almost 
100 years ago, and I found out something 
that I did not know until we decided to make 
this trip. Like all of us, he was struck by what 
he said was “the lavish hospitality of Sydney’s 
people.” He liked the warmth of Sydney in 
every way. But he said that Sydney reminded 
him, more than any other place, of one par- 
ticular town in America, which was exactly 
as far north of the Equator as Sydney is south 
of it, my hometown, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Interesting. Except Sydney got the better of 
the comparison—{laughter|—because while 
he said they were a lot alike and the people 
were very friendly, Sydney was better be- 
cause it didn’t have Little Rock’s cold win- 
ters. He wrote, “You could cut up an Arkan- 
sas winter into a hundred Sydney winters and 
still have enough left for Arkansas and all the 
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poor.” Well, that’s another reason for me to 
come back in Sydney's winter, to see if it’s 
true. 

This is a remarkable community and a re- 
markable nation. In this new global culture 
that we're all experiencing, Australia’s con- 
tribution has been far out of proportion to 
its population in modern art, in learning, in 
music, in theater, in opera, in the cinema; 
the novels of Patrick White, Thomas 
Keneally, David Malouf; the paintings of Sid- 
ney Nolan, Russell Drysdale, Utopia artists; 
the films of Baz Luhrmann, Peter Weir, and 
so many others; and according to the young 
people in my group, bands like Midnight Oil 
and Silver Chair, Dame Joan Sutherland, and 
great jazz musicians. I want to thank you, 
Prime Minister, for making it possible for me 
to hear James Morrison and Grace Knight 
yesterday. They were magnificent. Thank you 
very much. 

I’m glad to stand here today with Andrew 
Hoy, who did lead your remarkable team to 
its remarkable showing in the Centennial 
Olympics in Atlanta. His own gold medal 
performance, repeating his victory in Bar- 
celona, were one of the things that made the 
games such a great success. And I am very 
pleased that at the dawn of our new century, 
the Olympic Torch will arrive here in Sy dney. 
We know the Olympics will be an enormous 
success for Sydney, just as they were for At- 
lanta. 

The Olympics have captured the imagina- 
tion and the heart of people everywhere. I 
have thought a lot about why, maybe because 
we all love athletics and maybe because we 
all love competition, but I think there’s more 
to it than that. And there’s something I hope 
you will be able to play upon here in Sydney 
because you're perfectly positioned to do it. 
I think people yearn for the Olympics today 
because they work pretty much the way we 
think the world should work. There are rules 
and everybody follows them and everybody 
has a chance to play without regard to their 
race or gender or where they start out in 
life and people are valued based on their per- 
formance and their effort. 

Even those who do not win medals—and 
most of the people who will come to Sydney 
won't come close to winning a medal—but 
everybody gets a chance to do his or her best, 
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to reach down deep inside, and everybody's 
better off for having tried. Unlike so many 
other human endeavors, including the field 
of politics, no one wins by tripping his or 
her opponent up in the competition or stand- 
ing before a microphone and bad-mouthing 
the other side. You only win by playing by 
the rules and doing well. And I think the 
world should work more that way. 

When the world comes to Sydney for the 
Olympics—either literally or over the elec- 
tronic media—they'll have a chance to see 
a city and a nation struggling to meet that 
ideal. We have a chance on the verge of this 
new century to make it possible for more 
people than ever in human history to live out 
their dreams and to live up to their God- 
given potential. 

This city has people who traced their ori- 
gins to more than 140 different nations. 
There are only 197 different national groups 
represented in the Olympics. In our largest 
county, Los Angeles County, we have people 
from over 150 of those groups. We're becom- 
ing an increasingly interconnected world. 
Australia has a higher percentage of immi- 
grants who came here and built decent lives 
and strengthened your country through hard 
work than almost any other country on Earth. 

When you drive down the streets of Syd- 
ney tonight and you look at all these different 
people making a contribution to your coun- 
try, think with sadness but prayerful hope 
about all the people who live around the 
world who are still being persecuted because 
they are different from their neighbors, be- 
cause they have different religious views or 
they’re from different racial or ethnic or trib- 
al groups. 

Think of the terrible spectacle we have 
seen in Africa just in the last few days, hun- 
dreds of thousands of refugees trooping back 
and forth looking for a safe place to spend 
the night, parents losing their children along 
the way, just because they're in different 
tribes. And to those of us of untrained eyes 
who have never been there, they look the 
same as those who carry guns and would op- 
press them. 

Think of what it’s like in the Holy Land, 
for all of us who are either Jewish or Muslim 
or Christians, where people still believe they 
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cannot live with one another because they 
worship only one God but in a different way. 

Think of what it is like in Bosnia, where 
there is literally biologically no difference be- 
tween the Serbs, the Croats, the Muslims; 
where they belong to different religious 
groups by accident of political history; where 
people killed each other's children with 
abandon after having lived for decades in 
peace. 

But there is a lot of evidence that we can 
all do better than that. And when the world 
comes to Sydney, they will see that. So think 
about that. Think about how every day in 
every way, when you bring in people who 
are those like me who trace their roots to 
England or Ireland or Scotland, to various 
Asian countries or South Asia or Latin Amer- 
ica or the Middle East or Africa—every day 
you do that when the world is looking at you, 
you offer a rebuke to all those who would 
take away the lives and the futures and the 
fortunes of the children of this world because 
they are different from them. 

We somehow must find a way to let our 
children define themselves in terms of who 


they are, not who they are not; in terms of 


what they believe, not what somebody else 
believes; in terms of what is good inside them 
and what can be developed into something 
really beautiful, instead of what can be devel- 
oped in terms of hatred, so they can know 
that they're better than somebody else who's 
different from them. That is the single great 
challenge that is keeping us from making the 
21st century the era of greatest possibility in 
human history. And I cannot think of a better 
place in the entire world, a more shining ex- 
ample of how people can come together as 
one nation and one community than Sydney, 
Australia. 

I’m so grateful that you'll be here for the 
Olympics in 2000. I want you to know that 
the world is looking to you. And I also want 
you to know that America will keep looking 
to you. The Prime Minister mentioned our 
comradeship in World War I, the first time 
our soldiers ever fought together. The Aus- 
tralians had been in combat for more than 
3 years when America’s troops first went to 
France. And one of them asked the Ameri- 
cans, “Are you going to win the war for us?” 
The American answered, “Well, I hope we'll 
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fight like the Australians.” Ever since then 
the spirit of Australia has been renowned in 
America. We respect it, and we love working 
with you. 

Again let me say, as I did in Canberra yes- 
terday, the United States and people all over 
the world are especially in your debt for your 
determination to end nuclear explosions on 
Earth and your leadership in helping us to 
complete the Comprehensive Test Ban Trea- 
ty. 

We are in your debt for setting a standard 
of caring about people beyond your shores. 
Time and again you have sent peacekeepers 
into harm’s way to end bloodshed, Rwanda, 
Haiti, Somalia, Cambodia. Almost two-thirds 
of all the United Nations peacekeeping mis- 
sions have had Australian troops. Whenever 
the troubled places of the Earth call out, Aus- 
tralia has always been there to help. 
Throughout the Asia-Pacific region and the 
entire world, you are seen as a beacon of 
strength and freedom and democracy. 

Today, when for the first time in history 
more than half the world’s people actually 
are ruled by governments of their own choos- 
ing, we know it is the powerful example of 
Australia and other freedom-loving people 
that made it possible. Today more people will 
liye lives of dignity and peace because of the 
work that Australia has done in the historic 
struggle for freedom. 

So let me say again, I have had a wonderful 
time here. I have enjoyed it immensely. I 
am about to go try to survive a golf game 
with your most famous golfer. But more than 
anything else, on behalf of all the American 
people, I want to thank you for what you 
have done and been for the United States 
and the world together. And I want to wish 
you well as we work throughout this 21st cen- 
tury together. And I want to ask you to re- 
member again when the Olympics comes 
here, if you can live by the rules which gov- 
ern the Olympics and show that light to the 
world, it will stand as a beacon of hope for 
all that everyone who lives on the face of 
the Earth can become in this great new cen- 
tury. And that can be the enduring legacy 
of Sydney in the year 2000. 

Thank you. God bless you. God bless Aus- 
tralia and the United States. 
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Note: The President spoke at 2 p.m. at the Royal 
Botanical Gardens. In his remarks, he referred 
to Premier Bob Carr of New South Wales, and 
his wife, Helena; Lord Mayor Frank Sartor of Syd- 
ney; and Andrew Hoy, equestrian Olympic Gold 
Medalist. A tape was not available for verification 
of the content of these remarks. 


Proclamation 6957—National Great 
American Smokeout Day, 1996 


November 21, 1996 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Every day, nearly 3,000 young Americans 
become regular smokers, falling victim to 
negative influences and provocative adver- 
tisements and putting themselves at risk of 
diseases caused by nicotine addiction. Nearly 
1,000 of these children will die prematurely 
and be among the more than 400,000 Ameri- 
cans who lose their lives to tobacco-related 
illnesses each year. Smoking is the single 
greatest cause of preventable illness and pre- 
mature death in our society. The use of to- 
bacco is responsible for nearly one in five 
deaths in the United States, and we antici- 
pate that, unless smoking rates decline im- 
mediately, more than 5 million people under 
the age of 18 today will die from a smoking- 
related disease. For a country so deeply de- 
voted to the protection of our children, such 
numbers are a national tragedy. 

Recognizing the urgent need to reverse 
these devastating statistics, my Administra- 
tion has announced tough, unprecedented 
measures to limit children’s access to tobacco 
products and to reduce tobacco’s appeal to 
children. In support of these efforts, I am 
pleased to join the millions of caring citizens 
who are observing the “Great American 
Smokeout,” an annual, nationwide effort to 
help millions of Americans give up tobacco 
and to raise awareness of nicotine addiction 
and the deadly risks associated with tobacco 
use. 

Twenty years ago the American Cancer 
Society organized the first nationwide Great 
American Smokeout. Through the Society's 
leadership, the event has helped millions of 
Americans to stop smoking by proving to 
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them that, if they can quit for a day, they 
can quit for a lifetime. In recent years the 
focus of the Great American Smokeout has 
broadened to include efforts to help our 
young people understand that they should 
never start smoking in the first place. 

Since the inception of the Great American 
Smokeout, the smoking rate of American 
adults has dropped from 36 percent to 25 
percent. Nonetheless, tobacco use continues 
to take an unacceptable toll. This year, 
177,000 new cases of lung cancer will be di- 
agnosed. Moreover, even as the number of 
adult smokers has declined, the use of to- 
bacco among children is rising. 

On this 20th anniversary of the Smokeout, 
local offices of the American Cancer Society 
are hosting a variety of events, including the 
Great American SmokeScream for middle 
school students, the Great American 
Smokeout Pledge for high school students, 
and the launching of an exciting and inter- 
active Internet web page for teenagers. 

The Great American Smokeout is an op- 
portunity for all Americans to renew their 
commitment to a smoke-free environment 
for themselves and particularly for their chil- 
dren. Working together on this day and every 
day throughout the year, we can create a 
brighter, healthier future for all Americans— 
young and old. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim November 21, 
1996, as National Great American Smokeout 
Day. I call upon all Americans to join to- 
gether in an effort to educate our children 
about the dangers of tobacco use, and I urge 
smokers and nonsmokers alike to take this 
opportunity to begin healthier lifestyles that 
set a positive example for young people. 

In Witness Whereof, i have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-first day of November, 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and ninety-six, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twenty-first. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., November 22, 1996] 
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NoTE: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on November 25. 


Statement on the Anniversary of the 
Dayton Accords 
November 21, 1996 


One year ago today, American diplomacy 
under the leadership of Secretary of State 
Warren Christopher and Assistant Secretary 
of State Richard Holbrooke achieved a peace 
agreement that ended the worst conflict in 
Europe since World War II. Over the past 
year, American soldiers, diplomats, aid work- 
ers, volunteers, and public servants have 
worked tirelessly on the challenges of imple- 
menting the Dayton accords. They have 
made a world of difference in the lives of 
the Bosnian people. 

The market massacres, sniper alleys, and 
grim campaigns of ethnic cleansing are over. 
Since Dayton, we and our international part- 
ners have maintained a secure peace, sepa- 
rated and demobilized the former warring 
parties, held successful national elections, 
and started the work of rebuilding Bosnia’s 
economy and civil structures. These achieve- 
ments have made an immeasurable dif- 
ference in the lives of people in Bosnia: par- 
ents can return to their businesses and ca- 
reers, children can return to schools and 
playgrounds, farmers can return to fields and 
markets—all without fear of an incoming 
round or a sniper’s bullet. 

When the Balkan leaders chose peace one 
year ago at Dayton, I asked the American 
people to do the same by supporting the par- 
ticipation of our troops in a NATO-led Im- 
plementation Force to help secure the peace. 
Thanks to NATO’s strong capabilities, to- 
gether with the forces of Russia and other 
members of the Partnership For Peace, 
IFOR successfully completed its mission of 
implementing the military — of Dayton 
without any combat casualties. In short, 
IFOR exceeded our expectations in bringing 
an end to a war that threatened stability in 
Europe. 

American leadership remains vital in pur- 
suing our interests and is critical to restoring 
peace and stability in places like Bosnia. That 
is why I have decided in principle that, until 
political and economic efforts can gain great- 
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er momentum, a smaller follow-on NATO 
mission in Bosnia is necessary to complete 
the work that IFOR began. But in the end, 
it still is up to the Bosnian people, with the 
help of international community, to take re- 
sponsibility for rebuilding their country, rec- 
onciling with their neighbors, creating a 
democratic national government, and laying 
the foundation for a self-sustaining peace. 

Today, I want to personally thank the 
many Americans who have worked so hard 
to bring peace to the people of Bosnia. 


Remarks on the International Coral 
Reef Initiative in Port Douglas, 
Australia 


November 22, 1996 


Thank you very much. Premier and Mrs. 
Borbidge, Mayor Berwick, Minister Hill and 
Mrs. Hill, members of the Great Barrier 
Reef Marine Park Authority, and to Minister 
Moore and Mrs. Moore, especially to Alicia 
Stevens for reminding us what this is all 
about today. 

Hillary and I and our party have had a 
wonderful visit to Australia. We understand 
now why it is called the Lucky Country. But 
we believe that there is more than luck in- 
volved here. Today we celebrate the commit- 
ment of a people of this country, of the Unit- 
ed States, and people all over the world to 
the proposition that we must preserve the 
natural resources that God has given us. We 
are here near the biggest, best managed pro- 
tected marine and coastal area in the world 
for a clear reason: Australia has made a na- 
tional commitment to be good stewards of 
the land with which God blessed you. 

I am especially pleased today, as has al- 
ready been said, that the Government of Aus- 
tralia is honoring the United States by nam- 
ing a section of the Great Barrier Reef after 
Rachel Carson. Rachel Carson was the great 
American environmentalist; she was a marine 
biologist. Vice President Gore wrote about 
Rachel Carson: She brought us back to a fun- 
damental idea lost to an amazing degree in 
modern civilization, the interconnection of 
human beings and the natural environment. 
That interconnection clearly imposes upon 
all of us a shared responsibility. To preserve 
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a future for our children and grandchildren, 
we must care for our shared environment. 
It is a practical and a moral imperative. 

We are citizens not only of individual na- 
tions but of this small and fragile planet. We 
know that pollution has contempt for bor- 
ders, that what comes out of a smokestack 
in one nation can wind up on the shores of 
another an ocean away. We know, too, that 
recovery and preservation also benefits peo- 
ple beyond the borders of the nation in which 
it occurs. We know that protecting the envi- 
ronment can affect not only our health and 
our quality of life, it can even affect the 
peace. In too many places, including those 
about which we read too often now on the 
troubled continent of Africa, abuses like de- 
forestation breed scarcity, and scarcity aggra- 
vates the turmoil which exists all over the 
world. 

I am very proud of the work our two na- 
tions have done to preserve our natural herit- 
age. Just as we have been allies for peace 
and freedom, we must be allies in the 21st 
century to protect the Earth’s environment. 
Our work together on the International Coral 
Reef Initiative is a shining example of what 
we can achieve. Founded in 1994 by Aus- 
tralia, the United States, and six other gov- 
ernments, this initiative helps nations and re- 
gions to conserve, manage, and monitor coral 
reefs. 

Pollution, overfishing, and overuse have 
put many of our unique reefs at risk. Their 
disappearance would destroy the habitat of 
countless species. It would unravel the web 
of marine life that holds the potential for new 
chemicals, new medicines, unlocking new 
mysteries. It would have a devastating effect 
on the coastal communities from Cairns to 
Key West, Florida, communities whose liveli- 
hood depends upon the reefs. 

Steadily we are making progress. In this 
part of the world the ICRI has played a cru- 
cial role in slowing the use of cyanide to har- 
vest cora! reef fish. Around the world, more 
than 75 nations and scores of organizations 
have participated in ICRI programs. Today, 
with your knowledge and leadership, we are 
seeing to it that the world’s reefs make it 
into the next century safe and secure. And 
I thank you for that. 
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Let me say that our effort to save the 
world’s reefs is a model for the work that 
we can do together in other environment 
areas, and there is a lot of work to do. Defor- 
estation is claiming an area of South Korea 
every year. Let us, together with the United 
Nations, develop a strategy for the sustain- 
able management of all our forests. 

Toxic chemicals and pesticides banned 
here and in the United States can still find 
their way into our lives, endangering our 
land, our water, and our children. Rachel 
Carson, whom we honor here today, helped 
alert us in the United States to these dangers. 
Let us now forge a global agreement to stop 
these toxic substances from being released 
into the world around us. 

Today, thanks to the Montreal Protocol, 
we are slowing the production and the con- 
sumption of chlorofluorocarbons, the chemi- 
cals that have been eating a hole in the 
Earth’s ozone layer. We’re on our way to 
closing the ozone hole that threatens Antarc- 
tica and Australia. Now we must see to it 
that this landmark treaty is enforced from 
one corner of the Earth to the other. We 
need no more new holes in the ozone. 

Finally, we must work to reduce harmful 
greenhouse gas emissions. These gases re- 
leased by cars and power plants and burning 
forests affect our health and our climate. 
They are literally warming our planet. If they 
continue unabated, the consequences will be 
nothing short of devastating for the children 
here in this audience and their children. 

New weather patterns, lost species, the 
spread of infectious diseases, damaged 
economies, rising sea levels: if present trends 
continue, there is a real risk that sometime 
in the next century, parts of this very park 
we are here in today could disappear, sub- 
merged by a rising ocean. That is why today, 
from this remarkable place, I call upon the 
community of nations to agree to legally 
binding commitments to fight climate 
change. 

We must stand together against the threat 
of global warming. A greenhouse may be a 
good place to raise plants; it is no place to 
nurture our children. And we can avoid dan- 
gerous global warming if we begin today and 
if we begin together. 
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If we meet all these challenges, we can 
make 1997 a milestone year in protecting the 
global environment. We can do it in a way 
that encourages sustainable development. 
One thing we've learned in recent years is 
that protecting the environment and promot- 
ing human progress are not incompatible 
goals; they go hand in hand. I am very 
pleased that the United Nations General As- 
sembly will have a special session in New 
York next year to review our progress in ad- 
vancing sustainable development since the 
Earth summit in Rio. 

An Australian folk tale has it that in the 
beginning the sky was so close to the Earth 
that it blocked out all the light. Everyone was 
forced to crawl in the darkness, collecting 
with their hands whatever they could find 
to eat. But the birds of that land decided 
that if they worked together they could raise 
the sky and make more room to move about. 
Slowly, with long sticks, they lifted the sky. 
The darkness passed, and everyone stood up- 
right. 

If we work together as those birds did, we 
can preserve our environment for our chil- 
dren, for their children, for generations be- 
yond. Let us lift our sights and ourselves to 
that great challenge. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:45 p.m. at Port 
Douglas Park. In his remarks, he referred to 
Queensland Premier Robert Borbidge and his 
wife, Jennifer; Mayor Mike Berwick of Port Doug- 
las; Senator Robert Hill, Minister for the Environ- 
ment, and his wife, Diana; John Moore, Minister 
for Industry, Science, and Tourism, and his wife, 
Jacqueline; and Alicia Stevens, Port Douglas stu- 
dent who spoke before the President. A tape was 


not available for verification of the content of 


these remarks. 
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Proclamation 6958—Sus 
Entry as Immigrants an 
Nonimmigrants of Persons Who Are 
Members or Officials of the 
Sudanese Government or Armed 
Forces 


November 22, 1996 


nsion of 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


In light of the refusal of the Government 
of Sudan to comply with United Nations Se- 
curity Council Resolution 1044 of January 31, 
1996, and in furtherance of United Nations 
Security Council Resolution 1054 of April 26, 
1996, I have determined that it is in the for- 
eign policy interests of the United States to 
restrict the entry into the United States of 
aliens described in paragraph 3 of United 
Nations Security Council Resolution 1054 
and in section 1 of this proclamation. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
by the power vested in me as President by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States of America, including sections 212(f) 
and 215 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act of 1952, as amended (8 U.S.C. 1182(f) 
and 1185), and section 301 of title 3, United 
States Code, hereby find that the unre- 
stricted immigrant and nonimmigrant entry 
into the United States of persons described 
in section | of this proclamation would, ex- 
cept as provided for in section 2 of this proc- 
lamation, be detrimental to the interests of 
the United States. I therefore, do proclaim 
that: 

Section 1. The entry into the United 
States as immigrants and nonimmigrants of 
members of the Government of Sudan, offi- 
cials of that Government, and members of 
the Sudanese armed forces, is hereby sus- 
pended. 

Sec. 2. Section 1 shall not apply with re- 
spect to any person otherwise covered by sec- 
tion 1 where the entry of such person would 
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not be contrary to the interests of the United 
States. 

Sec. 3. Persons covered by section 1 and 
2 shall be identified by the Secretary of State. 

Sec. 4. Nothing in this proclamation shall 
be construed to restrict the entry of Suda- 
nese officials coming to the United States on 
official business of the United Nations other 
than in a manner consistent with the obliga- 
tions of the United States to the United Na- 
tions. 

Sec. 5. This proclamation is effective im- 
mediately and shall remain in effect until 
such time as the Secretary of State deter- 
mines that it is no longer necessary and 
should be terminated. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary of State is hereby 
authorized to implement this proclamation 
— to such procedures as he may estab- 
ish. 

In Witness Whereof, | have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-second day of Novem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
dred and ninety-six, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twenty-first. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., November 25, 1996] 


NoTE: This proclamation will be published in the 
Federal Register on November 26. 


Letter to Congressional Leaders on 
Locality-Based Comparability 
Payments 


November 22, 1996 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

I am transmitting an alternative plan for 
Federal employee locality-based comparabil- 
ity payments (“locality pay”) for 1997. 

Under title 5, United States Code, Federal 
civilian employees would receive a two-part 
pay raise in January 1997: (1) a 2.3 percent 

ase salary raise linked to the change in the 
wage and salary, private industry worker, part 
of the Employment Cost Index (ECI); and 
(2) a locality pay raise, based on the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics’ salary surveys of non-Fed- 
eral employers in local pay areas, costing 
about 5.2 percent of payroll. 
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But, for each part of the two-part pay in- 
crease, title 5 gives me the authority to im- 
plement an alternative pay adjustment plan 
if I view the pay adjustment that would oth- 
erwise take effect as inappropriate due to 
“national emergency or serious economic 
conditions affecting the general welfare.” 
Over the past 20 years, Presidents have used 
this or similar authority for most annual Fed- 
eral pay raises. 

In evaluating “an economic condition af- 
fecting the general welfare,” the law directs 
me to consider such economic measures as 
the Index of Leading Economic Indicators, 
the Gross National Product, the unemploy- 
ment rate, the budget deficit, the Consumer 
Price Index, the Producer Price Index, the 
Employment Cost Index, and the Implicit 
Price Deflator for Personal Consumption Ex- 
penditures. 

Earlier this year, I decided that I would 
implement—effective in January 1997—the 
full 2.3 percent base salary adjustment. As 
a result, it was not necessary to transmit an 
alternative pay plan by the legal deadline of 
August 31. 

In assessing the appropriate locality pay in- 
crease for 1997, I reviewed the indicators 
cited above and other pertinent measures of 
our economy. Permitting the full locality pay 
increases to take effect would, when com- 
bined with the 2.3 percent base salary in- 
crease, produce a total Federal civilian pay- 
roll increase of about 7.5 percent. This in- 
crease would cost about $5.9 billion in 1997, 
$3.6 billion more than the total 3.0 percent 
increase I proposed in the fiscal 1997 Budg- 
et. Such an increase is inconsistent with the 
budget discipline that my Administration has 
put in place and that has contributed to sus- 
tained economic growth, low inflation and 
unemployment, and a continuous decline in 
the budget deficit. 

To maintain this discipline and its favor- 
able impact on economic conditions, I have 
determined that the total civilian raise of 3.0 
percent that I proposed in my 1997 Budget 
remains appropriate. This raise matches the 
3.0 percent basic pay increase that I pro- 
posed for military members in my 1997 
Budget, and that was enacted in the FY 1997 
Defense Authorization Act. Given the 2.3 
percent base salary increase, the total in- 
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crease of 3.0 percent allows an amount equal 
to 0.7 percent of payroll for locality pay. 

Accordingly, I have determined that: 

Under the authority of section 5304a of 
title 5, United States Code, locality- 
based comparability payments in the 
amounts set forth on the attached table 
shall be effective on the first day of the 
first applicable pay period beginning on 
or after January 1, 1997. When com- 
pared with the payments currently in ef- 
fect, these comparability payments will 
increase the General Schedule payroll 
by about 0.7 percent. 

Finally, the law requires that I include in 
this report an assessment of how my deci- 
sions will affect the Government's ability to 
recruit and retain well-qualified employees. 
While I regret that our fiscal situation does 
not permit granting Federal employees a 
higher locality pay increase, I do not believe 
this will have any material impact on the 
quality of our workforce. Under the Federal 
Workforce Restructuring Act of 1994, and 
our efforts to reinvent Federal programs, the 
number of Federal employees is falling sub- 
stantially. As a result, hiring and attrition are 
very low. In addition, as the need arises, the 
Government can use many pay tools—such 
as recruitment bonuses, retention allow- 
ances, and special salary rates—to maintain 
the high quality workforce that serves our 
Nation so very well. 

Sincerely, 


William J. Clinton 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Newt Ging- 
rich, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and Albert Gore, Jr., President of the Senate. 
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November 16 

The President had a telephone conversa- 
tion with President Nelson Mandela of South 
Africa concerning the situation in Zaire. 


November 17 

In the afternoon, the President had a tele- 
phone conversation with Prime Minister 
John Howard of Australia concerning reent 
of the failed Russian Mars space probe wit 
a predicted impact point in east central Aus- 
tralia. 


November 18 

In the afternoon, the President and Hilla 
Clinton traveled from Honolulu, HI, to Syd 
ney, Australia, arriving the following day. 

The President declared an emergency in 
Hawaii and ordered Federal aid to supple- 
ment State and local recovery efforts in the 
area affected by severe storms and flooding 


on November 5 and continuing. 


November 19 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Marc D. Guthrie to the Architectural 
and Transportation Barriers Compliance 
Board. 

The President declared a major disaster in 
New Jersey and ordered Federal aid to sup- 
plement State and local recovery efforts in 
the area affected by severe storms and flood- 
ing October 18-23. 

The President declared a major disaster in 
New York and ordered Federal aid to supple- 
ment State and local recovery efforts in the 
area affected by severe storms and flooding 
October 19-20. 

The President declared an emergency in 
Rhode Island and ordered Federal aid to 
supplement State and local recovery efforts 
in the area affected by a water main break 
on November 18. 


November 20 

In the morning, the President and Hillary 
Clinton traveled to Canberra, Australia. 

Later, the President met with Governor 
General Sir William Deane of Australia in 
Government House. He then met with Prime 
Minister John Howard in Parliament House. 

In the afternoon, the President met with 
Member of Parliament and opposition leader 
Kim Beazley in Parliament House. In the 
evening, the President and Hillary Clinton 
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returned to Sydney, where they attended a 
dinner and harbor cruise aboard the MV 
Aussie Legend. 


November 21 

In the evening, the President and Hillary 
Clinton traveled to Port Douglas, Australia. 

The White House announced that Lanny 
J. Davis will join the White House Counsel's 
office as Special Counsel, effective Decem- 
ber 9, to serve as press spokesman on certain 
legal issues, including those relating to the 
Whitewater and Travel Office investigations 
and to recent questions regarding campaign 
contributions. 

The President declared an emergency in 
Puerto Rico and ordered Federal aid to sup- 
plement Commonwealth and local recovery 
efforts in the area affected by a gas leak ex- 
plosion on November 21. 

The White House announced that the 
President invited President Eduardo Frei of 
Chile to the White House for a state visit 
on February 26. 


November 22 

In the afternoon, the President and Hillary 
Clinton visited the Great Barrier Reef off the 
coast of Queensland, Australia. They re- 
turned to Port Douglas in the evening. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





Note: No nominations were submitted to the 
Senate during the period covered by this issue. 
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Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the Office 
of the Press Secretary that are neither printed as 
items nor covered by entries in the Digest of 
Other White House Announcements. 





Released November 16 


Transcript of a press briefing by Deputy 
Press Secretary Mary Ellen Glynn 


Released November 17 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
on reentry of the Russian Mars space probe 


Released November 21 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
announcing the appointment of Lanny J. 
Davis as Special Counsel in the Counsel's Of- 
fice at the White House 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
on the upcoming visit of President Eduardo 
Frei of Chile 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Note: No acts approved by the President were 
received by the Office of the Federal Register 
during the period covered by this issue 
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